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Do you enjoy helping others, or perhaps need additional income to complete your educational endeavors? 


for women with di , YOu could have the 
satisfaction of helping someone in avery special way. Donors needed this month: 5'6" or under, 
British Isle or northern European background. 


Good Compensation Provided 
Contact South Bay Hospital IVF Center at 
310/318-4727 
South Bay Hospital Center for Advanced Reproductive Care 
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Asthmatic age 18 


Two essential 
ingredients 
fora pertect 


years and older. 
Interested in 

participating in 
an asthma 

research study 

should call the 
offices of 

Dr. Galant and Lin. 


Compensation will 
be provided for 
study participants. 
For further 
information: 


CALL 
714) €44-2003 
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Get an early start on winter. 
Register now! 
CSULB Winter Session 
January 3 - 20, 1995 


e Earn 3 - 4 units V3 ¢ Day and 
in just three a6 evening 
weeks courses 

CeSeUs LB 

e Over 150 ese e Numerous 
courses offered Y Sa General Ed 
in 43 different. ae Courses 
departments = aeae available 


Free Winter Session Schedules are available at 
University College and Extension Services, 6300 State 
University Drive (Foundation Bldg.), the Bookstore, Library, 
or the black and gold newstands around campus. 


For more information, call 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE AND EXTENSION SERVICES 


at (310) 985-5561 or (800) 963-2250 
if you are outside the 310 service area. 
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PLATT COLLEGE 


10900 E. 183rd St. #290 
Cerritos, CA 90701 
Cerritos (Near 91/605 Fwys.) 


310/809-5100 
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Cen Los Alamitos Blvd. 
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Mon. - Fri. 7 - 10:30 a.m.; Sat. 8-11 a.m.; Sun. 9-11 a.m. 
Croissant or 
English Muffin 
Sandwich 


hash browns 
10931 Los Alamitos Blvd. 


(Just No. of Katella) 
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‘The Work Is Hard. 


The Promotions 
Aren't.” 


Paul Sung, B.A., Marketing 
CSU Long Beach, 1993 
San Pedro, California 
Since Enterprise recognizes and rewards talent, the average length of time it takes to 
reach a management level position is less than three years. Of course, that has a lot 
to do with our initial selection of candidates. 


Lee SS ae ere 


We hire ambitious, sales-oriented individuals who recognize what it takes to suc- 
ceed. If this describes you, enter our fast-paced business as a Management Trainee, 
and we'll reward your dedication and innovation with raises, promotions and the 
opportunity to go as far as your talent will take you. 


SALES MANAGEMENT TRAINEES 
$23,000 - $26,000 


° A BS/BA degree 
¢ Strong communication skills, enthusiasm and drive 
* Retail/Sales experience a plus 


If you're a bright and motivated person who would like to become an important 
part of our success, join the Enterprise team. Call Samantha at 310/426-4774 or 
fax a resume to 310/426-8464. An equal opportunity employer. 
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EDITOR’S THINGY 


A magazine supplies entertainment and information, and 
one hopes that this publication does just that. A year and a 
half ago University Magazine began a redesign that brought 
us to a new size and a new look. Our focus became more 
campus and student oriented with the goal of developing a 
more serviceable style that our readership may better uti- 


This semester has been a trial. So much shit to deal with— 
budgets (or lack thereof), staff conflicts (thank yow for 
quitting, you made my life easier) and illness (physical not 
mental, yet). But, the final product which you hold in your 
hands (probably as you take a shit) furnishes grand 
satisfaction. | couldn’t have asked for a more professional, 


capable, friendly and resourceful staff. 


And for the soapbox: With 
parts of the world appearing 
to rip apart, | hope that we 
will continue to progress and 
not fall into the lies of the 
Religious Right. One credo that 
| have always used to guide 
my life may be cliché but still 
holds true—Live and Let Live. 


So please, don’t ask me who 


Cynthia Orosco, Ezra Alvarez, Rob Earl, 


Johanna Thomas, Sex and Ecstasy I’m fucking. 


UMAG-University Magazine is published by the Department of 


Journalism, California State University, Long Beach. The opinions — Matthew Prah 


expressed in this magazine do not necessarily reflect the views editor in chief 
University © Magazine 


of the faculty or administration of CSULB. © Fall 1994, CSULB 
Department of Journalism. (310) 985-4595. 


In order to achieve a healthy, fit body 

you've got to exercise. But let's 
face it, exercising can be boring 
and inconvenient. Staring at a 
wall for 20 minutes a day while rid- 


ing an exercise bike gets pretty old. 


And hustling to the gym after class is no fun 


either. 


Well there’s hope. 
Today's home-fitness 
manufacturers have 
let 


some ideas that 


you exercise in the 
Privacy of your own home 
and eliminate the drag in your 


workout.. What's their 


innovative 
approache — Interaction. 

Life Fitness has designed a sta- 
tionary aerobic bicycle that incorpo- 
aoe rates the Exertainment Interactive Fitness 
System ($799.99 retail). What does this mean? Well get ready 
for this—it’s an exercise bike that attaches to your Super 
Nintendo game, allowing you to play video games and exer- 
cise at the same time. Who said playing Nintendo was bad for 
you? 

The system comes with a game called “Mountain Bike 
Rally” and specialized cables that easily attach to your TV set 
and Super Nintendo game. To play, just steer by using the 
bike’s moveable handlebars, and peddle. Then watch those 


extra pounds disappear—all in the comfort of your home. 


—Joe Bell 
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BUS RIDING 


bold, black lettering on the sid 
top and an ornery driver. Transp 


the dreaded 16th birthday approaches, students receive 
driving permits and visions of a new car begin,to 
dance in their 
heads. 
Riding the 
bus becomes 
taboo—only 
sissies and nerds 
would dare to con- 


tinue the tradition. 


Some students do 
anyway. 
Recently, Cal State 


Long Beach conducted 
a survery of student bus 
riders who said they bus 
fo save money and help the 
They 
cited several other advan- 


environment. also 
tages and disadvantages to 
bus riding. Here is what 
they said: 


Service: Long Beach Transit has several stops on 
campus and routes that cover most of the city. 
Orange County Transit Authority (OCTA) serves 
those students who commute from various cities 
such as; Westminster, Garden Grove, Orange, Santa 
Ana, Tustin and Irvine. Also available to CSULB students 
is the Metro Transit Authority, (formerly RTD) which can transport stu- 
dents from Los Angeles area. 


Cost: While most students have to pay for gasoline, basic 

car maintenance and a parking permit, bus riders 

O must worry only about the bus fare. The usual 

fare for Long Beach Transit riders is 75 cents— 

students can ride for 50 cents. Students may 

buy a monthly bus pass for $15.00. According 

to the University Bookstore, students pur- 

chased approximately 685 bus passes in 
September. 

OCTA fare is $1.00 and all transfers are free. A month- 

ly student pass is $33.50—$18.50 for disabled students. 
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ITS A JOB 


Approximately four years ago while 
driving down Earl Warren Drive, parking 
officer Bret Frawley felt something hit 
him. 

“| didn’t realize that | had actually 
been hit by a pellet gun,” Frawley said. 
“Then blood started coming down and | 
realized that it was a pellet gun.” 

Frawley has been shot at, attacked, spit 
upon and called just about every expletive 
one could imagine and all while working 
at Cal State Long Beach. 

His co-workers have experienced simi- 
lar traumatic circumstances. 

Their job entails many duties; they 
give directions to lost people, notify 
police of suspicious looking people and 
assist University Police with traffic con- 
trol. 

So why do they catch so much flak? 

Parking tickets. 

“There is a lot of harassment [of park- 
ing officers] going on every day.” said 
Felix Pangelinan, supervising parking offi- 
cer. Pangelinan has had his share of con- 
flicts in his 30 years of work at CSULB. 

On one occasion Frawley and former 
officer Cesar Becerra had to call 
University Police for assistance with a 
woman who was irate over a citation 
Frawley had just issued. “She was about 5 
feet tall, maybe 95 pounds. She was really 
adamant that she wasn’t going to accept 
the citation,” Frawley said. “She literally 


Extra Time: Many 

riders said taking the 

bus is relatively easy. 

There’s no stress from 

traffic jams or trying to find 

a decent parking space. Students often 

use their time on the bus to study or 
catch up on some sleep. 


picked it up and 
physically tried to 
shove the thing 
down my pants.” 

At that point 
Frawley called 
upon Becerra for 
assistance and he 
attempted to dif- 
fuse the situation. 

“| separated her 
from [Frawley], try- 
ing to calm her 
down.” Becerra 
said. “After the 
physical aspect had 
decreased, the ver- 
bal barrage began. 
She said ‘What? 
Like little old me is 
going to whip your 
beer-belly overweight ass .” 

Becerra “said~ “they call us. the 
Gestapo, Nazis, parking pigs.” Officer 
Robert McClure, said most people have a 
misconception about parking officers. 
“They act like we’re making money from 
this,” he said. “We have to pay to park 
here to, just like everyone else.” 

“We're not like the public sees us,” 
Frawley said. “They see us as a revenue 
collection base for the university. We 
don’t get a commission or anything for the 
number of citations, there’s no quota. It 


Long Rides: Students said that 
taking the bus is time con- 
suming. One student who 
rides OCTA said it takes him 
one hour to get to campus 
on the bus when it would only 
take him 20 minutes in a car. 
Students with morning classes often leave 2- 
3 hours before their class begins to allow for 
the long ride. One student who leaves cam- 
pus at 3:15 p.m. said she does not arrive at 
her Tustin home until after 6. 
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photography 
by Jeff Gray 


doesn’t matter 
how many we 
issue.” 

in golte of 
their help around 
campus, it is fair- 
ly safe to say that 
they aren’t the 
most popular 
CSULB employ- 
ees. “They try to 
make it personal 
ane tts mov” 
Frawley said. 
“We're just out 
there doing our 
job.” 

“It takes a 
certain kind of 
person to put up 
with the b.s.” 

Pangelinan said. All of the parking officers 
have had conflict resolution training as 
well as CPR and traffic control training. 
Pangelinan and Frawley admit that they 
have a stressful job, although both deal 
with it differently. 

“If | get frustrated | just step away from 
the situation and leave it at that,” Frawley 
said. 

Pangelinan has a different approach. 

“| smoke a lot of cigarettes,” he said. 


—Brian E. Thompson 


Meeting People: Taking the bus usual- 
ly means meeting several interesting 
people along the way, many of 
whom leave a lasting impression. 
Students said some passengers try to 
recite their life-story in a short period of 
time, while others display what one might 
politely call “unusual behavior.” Students 
have met homeless people, intoxicated peo- 
ple and even a religious fanatic who 
attempted to stand up and preach while the 
bus was in motion. One passenger told a stu- 
dent his life-story in only 10 minutes—he 
said he was from Toronto and once saw 
baseball legend Babe Ruth play ball in 
Baltimore. Whether or not this is true stu- 
dents might never know, but they do know to 
expect something interesting and unusual on 
a long bus ride. 
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It’s 6:30 p.m. on Thursday and you’re in your 
favorite bar with a group of friends. You deserve a 
night out after a long day of work. Tonight is your 
night. A rapid tapping on your shoulder captures 
your attention. A quick look reveals no one 
behind you. As you laugh and head for the dance 
floor the tapping occurs again. The bar scene 
begins to fade before your eyes. 

“Hey wake up,” a voice calls. 

You open your eyes slowly. Images begin to 
appear. You notice a familiar ugly clock on the 
wall and those puke green chalkboards you’ve 
seen all your life. Reality sets in—you’re a night 
student! 

Out of 26,277 students enrolled at Cal State 
Long Beach this fall, there are about 3,362 stu- 
dents who are strictly night students, said Kelly 
Willis from Student Life and Development. 

Keith Polakoff, associate vice president of 
Academic Affairs and the dean of graduate stud- 
ies, said about 80 percent of all graduate students 
are part time and in all likelihood take classes in 
the late afternoon or the evening. 

Although you may take classes at night and 
can find a parking space, this doesn’t. mean 
you're free from other student-related problems. 

“Like everyone else, night students would 
appreciate more classes,” said Alvarro Castillo, 


the Associated Students night student commis- 
sioner and a night student himself. 

“It would be good if the university offered 
more classes at different times at night,” said 
Scott George, a returning student who is taking 
one course at night. 

Graduate student Hatiga Frank finds it “very 
frustrating” that many of the courses she needs 
are only being offered only during the day when 
she can’t take them because of her full-time day 
job. 

What can be done to better accommodate 
night students? 

In an effort to answer this question Willis 
conducted a survey of 650 night students. Willis 
hopes to find out: if students feel connected to 
school and what they think can improve the uni- 
versity atmosphere at night. 

Night students need to use the university ser- 
vices like everyone else. They need to order tran- 
scripts, file grad checks, pay fees and buy books 
just like day students. But they need to get there 
before the offices close. 

This semester, working hours for service win- 
dows in the administration building were extend- 
ed on Tuesdays and Wednesdays to 7 p.m., which 
is a step in the right direction according to 
Polakoff. He also said that budget limitations pre- 
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Night Student Martha. Zapata; walked to 
her car in Lot C by campus escort Chris 
Ertzner. photo illustration by Sarah Reingewirlz 


vent the university from doing more. 

Safety is another concern of night students. 

“| would love to see someone patrolling the 
parking areas,” Frank said. 

University Police’s basic deployment consists 
of at least one dispatcher and two officers in sep- 
arate cars patrolling the campus 24 hours a day, 
seven days a week, said Sgt. Tom Knopp of 
University Police. On top of that, Community 
Service Officers (CSOs) escort students to their 
cars and are experimenting with riding the cam- 
pus shuttles. “The number of CSOs on duty is 
weighed by how many students will be on cam- 
pus,” Knopp said. , 

Even with the CSOs, Knopp still suggests stu- 
dents go to their cars together. “It is not just about 
safety while people are walking out to their cars, 
but the possibility of someone’s car not starting, 
or a person realizing his keys are in his car,” 
Knopp said. “Having someone they trust is to 
their benefit.” 

While there are less events occurring at 
night, there are a few things that are done to try 
and make night students feel more connected to 
the university. For example, Associated Students 
Inc. sets up a booth with coffee and donuts about 
once a month for the students at night, Castillo 
said. During finals week, the booth is expanded 
and A.S.1. sells supplies such as, scantrons, blue 
books and pencils. — 

A different option for night students is to take 
classes on the weekends. Although there are lim- 
ited classes offered, the graduate programs of 
public policy and social work have ‘courses on 
Saturdays or Saturday and Sunday. This semester 
public policy has six Saturday and Sunday cours- 
es, said Daniel Barber, director of the Graduate 
Center for Public Policy and Administration. 

With the cost of higher education continuing 
to increase and more students having to go to 
work during the day, the number of night students 
could increase. But beware, even if you don’t 
take classes at night a sudden turn of events 


* could force you into a full-time day job and night 


classes. Then, day-dreaming in a classroom about 
a night out might be your only escape. 


—Kimberly Bufkin 


by Amy Boschen 


t first glance, he may strike you as a 

character out of a movie, but this 

Venice Beach resident is just as inter- 
esting on the inside as he appears to be on 
the outside. Underneath the earrings, lacy 
gloves, hair ribbons and long gowns, Arnold 
Springer, a Cal State Long Beach history pro- 
fessor, has a lot going on. 

The 55-year-old native Californian who 
studied Russian literature and American his- 
tory at University of California at Los 
Angeles, and who received his Ph.D. in 
Russian history from UCLA in 1972, has 
spent parts of his life as a teacher, an activist, 
an environmentalist, a world traveler and has 
even dabbled with government politics in 
Venice. 

Much of the last 26 years of Springer’s 
life has been spent in the classrooms at 
CSULB. He considers teaching an art form 
and often spices up his lectures with various 
clothing. “Teaching, the way I think, is sort 
of like performance art,” he said. “You’re on 
stage every day—four hours a day—and 
you've got to present, and you've got an audi- 
ener: 

Springer’s theatrical appearance consists 
mostly of full-length, long-sleeved tunics called kaf- 
tans, which he designs himself with the help of a 
seamstress. He has tried wearing women’s skirts and 
dresses but gave up once he discovered he didn’t 
have the right shapes and curves to fit into them. The 
kaftan “looks like a dress but it’s not because I’m not 
a woman and | don’t have a figure,” he said. 

In addition to his teaching, Springer has devot- 
ed a lot of time and effort toward trying to preserve, 
rebuild and educate people about the West Los 
Angeles coastal sub-region, which is bordered by the 
Pacific Ocean, the San Diego Freeway, the Santa 
Monica city limits and the Imperial Highway. Much 
of the research targets his hometown of Venice 
Beach, where he has lived since 1961. He calls the 
project “an intellectual exercise on the history of 
California” and has written four volumes about his 
research. “It was sort of like an attempt to super 
rationalize the excavation of a garbage dump filled 
with all kinds of ruined things that could be deci- 
phered and read and reconstructed so you could get 
the picture of the life without having to first create 


some kind of picture about life at that time.” 

Another one of his projects is the Ulan Bator 
Foundation, named after the capitol of Mongolia, 
where he has traveled during recent summers. 
Springer created the foundation to give back to 
Mongolia the positive experience and knowledge he 
received while he was there. “I said I have to give 
back this good fortune and if I don’t, I'll be in trou- 
ble. Once you know the source of good fortune, you 
have to give back to it.” 

Aside from the political, educational, and the 
environmental parts of Springer’s persona lies a more 
sensitive and feminine side of him which anyone can 
see just by looking at him. The kaftans, purses, 
nylons, make-up, hair ribbons and high heels have 
become a normal part of life to him now. “I like cos- 
tuming because I think that costuming is sort of like 
a shock,” he said. His costuming, he said, is pleasur- 
able because it allows him to experience his feminine 
side. “Its a wonderful feeling. I don’t know what it 
means, but it’s wonderful to be handsome and beau- 
tiful at the same time.” 

He first discovered his interest in women’s cos- 
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tume while shopping for jewelry with 
his girlfriend in his home town of 
Venice Beach eight years ago. “We 
looked at (earrings) and tried to see 
which ones were beautiful and which 
ones we liked, and it struck me that 
only she could wear them,” Springer 
said, laughing. 

It wasn’t long until he began to 
experiment with jewelry at home. One 
morning he tried on a particular pair of 
earrings he especially liked, and he 
then knew he was hooked. “It was their 
color and it was the way that they 
looked and felt on me,” Springer said. 
“And I thought ‘Oh my God, here I am 
getting in touch with all this stuff about 
beauty and culture and how I feel.” 

Springer admits it wasn’t easy for 
him at first dealing with people’s reac- 
tions. Even so, underneath the eye 
shadow and lacy gloves lies a man who 
still retains manly characteristics. “I am 
masculine and no matter what I wear I 
can still retain my masculinity,” he said. 
In order to allow himself to explore the 
feelings, emotions and sexual issues 

from within, he said he had to change his appearance 
on the outside. 

Springer seemed to indicate that he might end 
his practice of cross dressing. He is a man who likes 
to move on. “I’ve been pretty much driven for a long 
time so I’m looking forward to the end some of (my) 
projects.” 

Springer’s personal life may be his next project. 
He may start a new phase of his life by doing some- 
thing radical. One possibility, he said, is to become a 
family man. Even though he was married for 10 
years and has a 20-year-old son at UCLA, he has 
spent a lot of his life alone. “Maybe I will become a 
family person for once in my life. Instead of being 
consumed with public projects, I could be consumed 
with private life like so many other people,” he said. 
For now, Springer is mostly interested in traveling, 
teaching and watching the work of others. “I’ve put 
my ideas out there and I’m happy. I’ve got to just 
watch now and see what happens. I’ve had such a 
wonderful opportunity to be creative in all the areas 
that I could possibly want to work in.” | 


EDUCATION 


by Dara Beshwate 


he scene is a familiar one: as classes break a mob huddles around a 

makeshift sales stand and students search their packs and pockets for 

loose change. Once in hand, the schedule of classes is nervously opened, 
only to expose another disappointing list of courses. Cal State Long Beach has 
decreased classes, eliminated sections, reduced staff and yet raised tuition, pyra- 
mids and parking structures. 

During the last three years, the budget-cutting ax of the California State 
University system hacked away at instructor positions. Thus reducing the 
amount of classes and sections being offered. In an attempt to keep more seats 
available for a course, its enrollment may double—merging eliminated sections 
into one meeting. Those who are lucky enough to get a seat often find themselves 
competing for knowledge in crowded rooms or large lecture halls. Those who 
don’t get a seat have to wait. Or they may join the growing number of students 
turning to University Extension Programs. 

Senior electrical engineering major Nigel Funge took three courses over the 
summer sessions even though he said the fees are “ridiculous and exorbitant.” 
Funge decided to pay the $550 for Physics 152 because he needed the prerequi- 
site for a class this fall. At a $115 per unit average, he explained that the amount 
of money he spent on three summer classes could have paid for two full semes- 
ters in regular session. 

Formerly operated under the title of University Extension Services, this “self- 
supporting arm” of CSULB has recently splintered into University College, which 
offers credit courses, and University Extension, which offers non-credit and per- 
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sonal enrichment courses. Increased enrollment indicates the important role this 
supplemental institution plays in a student's timely completion of courses. 

State University Dean of Extended Education Ed McAleer explained, “When 
the financial crisis issue hit during the 1990-91 school year there was great stu- 
dent anxiety about being able to complete degree programs ... about being able 
to get those courses that would allow you to complete your graduation prerequi- 
sites.” 

Designed to supplement an education, these classes are quickly becoming 
necessary. With only 15 percent of the California state budget shared by higher 
education and corrections, it’s obvious university education takes a back seat on 
the budgetary school bus while corrections rides shotgun—grabbing all the 
attention and money. As state politicians focus on tougher anti-crime laws and 
the prison system, college education gets forgotten and insufficiently funded. The 
reduced education budget “has forced the CSU system to layoff or simply not 
rehire thousands of instructors, and to cancel over 5,000 classes campus-wide,” 
said Colleen Bently-Adler of CSULB’s Financial Management Office. 

She explained that these cuts also directly affect students through fee 
increases. Because of the recession, the state’s revenue continues to decrease— 
CSU student fee policies then adjust and require students to pay a higher per- 
centage of their education. While students are now responsible for about 10 per- 
cent of the cost, new fee policies will require students to spend 20 percent. The 
percentages determine the budget for each campus based on the state’s legislation 
and university enrollment. In the 1993-94 school year the budgets were based on 
$7,000 per enrolled student. Therefore, if a student now pays 10 percent, or 
$700, the increase means the fees would double to $1,400. 
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But it is not only the prices that are causing anxiety among students. The 
quality of their education is of equal concern. 

“We don’t learn that much during summer school,” said Joe Yong, a senior 
computer science major. “Instead of the instructors trying to teach us what they 
can within the period of time that we have, they try and rush through everything 
in the syllabus. So instead of knowing certain things really well, you just get an 
idea of what you’re supposed to know.” 

Another student said, “The class is condensed down into six weeks and 
there's no way you can assimilate all the information that you could in 16 weeks. 
It just doesn’t work ... the format just doesn’t allow for as much learning.” 

The utilization and expansion of University Extension programs aims to sup- 
plement a student's education while maintaining a close relationship with the 
state university. Gene Dinelli, chair for the English Department at CSULB, sees 
the program as positive and equally necessary for students and faculty alike. 

Section 89708 of the State Education Code allows this unique pairing of 
instructional purposes with the provision that self-supporting special sessions 
will not supplant regular course offerings available during the regular sessions. 

“The function of University Collége is to supplement, not supplant, the reg- 


ular courses at the university,” Dinelli said. “An instance in which this could 
change is if CSULB finds itself no longer able to offer these core courses during 
the regular academic year. In order to maintain enrollment at the campus, CSULB 
may approach University College to propose it take on a class.” As a department 
chair, Dinelli plays an active role in determining what classes go to University 
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College. He and other department chairpersons meet with faculty and adminis- 
trators to decide the forum for courses based on factors like past enrollment, fac- 
ulty availability, student need and, of course, budgets. 

The ability to transfer these classes to a non-state-funded arm of the univer- 
sity allows the classes and instruction to be “basically the same as the classes 
offered through the regular university,” Dinelli said. Full-time or part-time uni- 
versity instructors teach 85 percent of the courses to ensure quality. However, it’s 
the format and environment of the classes that’s questionable, not the quality. 

Regulated so as not to supplant regular semester instruction, University 
College limits the courses to special sessions (summer and winter). Some stu- 
dents feel that the short sessions—that average six weeks—leave them with 
incomplete information. In the most unfavorable of scenarios, the information in 
the class may be a prerequisite to another class, leaving a student unprepared and 
without a solid foundation. 

A student who took Chemistry 111A last summer said that the instructors 
didn’t want to leave out material because students need to know it for Chemistry 
111B, but when they tried to squeeze in all of the necessary information, the pace 
of the class and the amount of material became unreasonable. 

“I almost feel this class shouldn’t be taught during summer school,” she 
explained. “With the time that the teachers have, you're either going to get stuff 
left out or you're not going to have enough time to learn the stuff you're being 
taught. Either way you're going to lose out on your education.” 

Virtually anyone can apply for special sessions. In fact, the summer catalog 
for Extension Services states that courses are “open to high school graduates and 
to individuals of sufficient maturity who can profit by enrolling in one or more 
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of the wide variety of courses offered.” So in a sense, anyone with enough money 
and a reasonable maturity level—whatever that may be—could wind up sitting 
next to you in class, giving you what could be less than college level feedback. 

Class population presents another problem. “The average class has less than 
10 students,” said Rod Jensen, director of special services at University 
Extension. While this permits individual instruction, the student often loses out 
on the university environment—the interaction of a group of students exchang- 
ing thoughts. With no minimum number of students required to conduct a class 
and the instructor's pay rate dependent on the number of students enrolled, there 
have been instances where instructors decided to keep a class—despite the 
reduced pay—because students needed it to graduate. So instead of canceling the 
class, the instructor takes a pay cut and the student misses the interaction need- 
ed and often required of a university education. 


Students continue to pay the inflated 
fees because they want to graduate 


Is there a happy medium? The classes at University College claim to be equal 
to CSULB’s regular classes but certainly lack several of the key ingredients of a 
university education. Because of the short sessions the student may not have the 
necessary information he or she needs to progress successfully through a cur- 
riculum. In addition, the student pays considerably more for these classes that 
may not provide them with the quality or environment expected from a univer- 
sity forum. 

Still, students continue to pay the inflated fees and take the classes through 
University College and University Extension because they want to graduate 
faster. But how prepared will the student be if they rush through their education 
getting the minimum information they need for their degree? | 
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Greetings from 
Outside — 


Joe Bell Journeys 
Into the John 
Muir Sierra 

Backcountry 


story and photos by Joe Bell 


The end of spring semester spells relief for Cal State 
Long Beach students. Why? Because it’s summer! A time 
to run from the high demands of college. Students who 
suffer from severe scholastic burnout, develop a needy 
compassion for vacations. 

Last summer my friends Keith Ricketson, Mike 
Deisenroth, Kevin Hawk, Dave Reed and I acquired the 
unfortunate burnout and decided it was time for a serious 
getaway to a place where peace and relaxation come easy. 
After hours of pondering, we grabbed our camping gear 
and headed for the mountains. 

As we drove through the campground we noticed that 
only one campsite remained. People were everywhere. 
One camper had his Nissan Sentra parked next to his tent, 
thumping his woofers. Others were sitting on car hoods, 
drinking beer and listening to ghetto blasters. It was a 
Rolling Stones concert enveloped in pine trees. We set up 
our tent and figured going down to the lake would be more relaxing. Boy were we 
wrong. Some drunk was throwing his girlfriend in the lake and yelling, “Yo baby. 
Yo baby. Yo baby.” It was the vacation from hell. 

This summer, however, we had a change of pace. We went from crowded 
campsites and contaminated beer-can lakes to ones that were remote and pristine, 
nestled near clear lakes and streams. Where did we find such a place? By hiking 
the trail that leads into the John Muir Wilderness. 

The wilderness encompasses more than 500,000 acres of forests, 


streams, lakes and mountains; including the tallest peak in the lower 49 ms 


states, Mount Whitney. After the territory was designated as a reserve 

by the Wilderness Act of 1964 it was named after John Muir, a 

respected naturalist who once referred to the Sierra Nevada 

Mountains as “the most beautiful of all mountain chains.” 
Our experiences in the alpine country were nothing 

but genuine. For example, the road leading to the 

Hilton Lakes and the Creek trail (our chosen route 

into the wilderness) is miles off the main high- 

way and is rocky, steep and sandy. “Thank 


we went from 
crowded campsites and 
contaminated beer-can lakes 
to remote and pristine areas 
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god we brought the trucks,” Dave 
said repeatedly while driving the 
nasty path. The wilderness is no 
place for Sentras and boom boxes. 
During our four-day excursion 
we decided to take the path leading 
to Davis Lake. The trail that is seven 
miles long, would take us deep into 
the backcountry. According to a 
park ranger, the trail was a moderate 
climb compared to others in the 
vicinity. Keith and Kevin don’t have 
much backpacking experience so we 
wanted a course that wasn’t too 
steep for their first hike. Also, the 
lake offers superb fishing for rain- 
bow, brown, golden and brook 


trout—a definite plus. 


I'll never forget the surprise I got the first morning at the campground. It was 
a cold morning and I could feel the brisk, dawn air forcing its way through the 
zipper of my sleeping bag. I quietly bent over, opened the tent’s zipper and peaked 
outside for a quick look. Whoa! Two chipmunks were crouched a few feet away, 
staring into my eyes. I knew nature would be close by, but I didn’t think this close. 
Fishing was a blast too. We all caught fish except for Dave who untangled 
knots most of the day (Dave is not too hip on fishing). Mike proved the pro, 
catching all four types of trout. I landed a nice brownie that was at least 
two pounds. The fish were golden-brown, speckled with distinct, 
black spots. No one was around when I released my big catch, so 
obviously they act leery every time I tell the story. 
Although the fishing is great in John Muir country, there 
are plenty of other activities. Whenever we got bored of 


binoculars and go for a stroll. Mother nature 
exhibits breathtaking scenery that offers first- 
rate photograph opportunities. Scanning the 


laying around camp we'd grab a camera and a pair of 


hillsides with binoculars, hoping to catch a glimpse of a bighorn sheep or mule 
deer is also fun. And panning for gold in one of the many creeks could be reward- 
ing too—you just never know! 

Our only rotten experience camping in the backcountry was the food. To sat- 
isfy our hunger we brought plenty of the freeze-dried kind, from spaghetti and 
meat sauce to beef enchiladas. Delicious right? Wrong. Prego and dehydrated 
meat sauce have no affiliation whatsoever. We had no problems calling the beef 
enchiladas Mexican soup. No thank you. Next time our packs will be filled with 
macaroni and cheese, Top Ramen, dried fruits and alike. At least this way we'll 
know what we're getting. 

The freeze-dried affair tempted us to leave our food for the bears. That’s 
right, bears live and roam nearby. So leaving your food outside is a no-no. To pre- 
vent bears from raiding your campsite and destroying your food you’ve got to 
“bear-proof” it. 


We had a great time hunting for a tree to stash the food out of their reach. 
You’ve got to find one that has a trunk with branches 12 feet high and that 
extends 10 feet away—not an easy task. The rope toss, however, is the trickiest 
part of all. Throwing it 10 feet high between several tree limbs is rather danger- 
ous and requires skill. A miss could free the rope-tied rock and send it veering 
straight for your head! Wilderness living certainly does have its drawbacks. 

The most memorable elements of our backcountry travel were the nights. 
There's nothing like sitting around a campfire, withdrawn from city life, chatting 
with friends. Warmth not only comes from the fire but also from endearing com- 
rades. At the closing of each nightly chat you somehow feel fastened to your 
campfire acquaintances; unwilling to break the ring of security created. 

On the last night of our stay everyone went to bed early, except for me. I sat 
close to the fire with my eyes concentrated on the colorful glow of the burning 
embers. I began dreaming of my past camping experiences. I remembered what 
headaches they were, always trying to get close to nature, it just never happened 


... until now. 
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What do Paul “Pee-Wee Herman” Ruebens, Pat 
Morita, Cassandra “Elvira” Peterson, and “Saturday 
Night Live’s” Phil Hartman, Julia Sweeney, Jon 
‘Lovitz, and Laraine-Newman all have in common? 
‘They’ re all alumni of Los Angeles’ Groundlings 
“improvisation school. Celebrating its 20th anniver- 
sary as a comedy troupe with tentative plans for a 
Fox TV special, Groundlings specializes in teaching 
‘improvisation to actors, comedians, writers and any- 
‘one who wants to build self-confidence. 

“Its funny cause when you hear most people 
talking, saying, Tm taking a class at the 
Groundlings, the first [response] is ‘Oh, you're 
learning how to be funny?’ That’s the one thing you 
don’t learn here,” revealed student Robert Burns, 26. 
“That's what people think an improv class at the 
Groundlings is—they teach you how to be funny. 
But it’s the furthest from the truth.” 

“We don’t really teach you how to be funny,” 
said Steve Kehela, an actor and Groundling who 
teaches one of the many improv classes. “Hopefully, 
through doing [the improv class], you'll recognize 
what is funny about you and you'll be able to exploit 


Personal Improvement and 


that a little more.” 
Students and alumni speak highly of 


ee improv training as a fun, but intense 


comedic side. “I dine cick will get a lot 0 elf-con- 
fidence,” “éxplained Mindy Sterling, ‘an actor and 


teacher at Groundlings. “They work on a w 
of things. If you're a shy or intimidated person ihe 
really sort of pushes you and forces you to do things 
you probably normally wouldn’t do. 

On the other hand, taking an improv class can 
also help the not-so-shy person. “The thing that 
helped me most was it helped me to channel and 
condense a lot of energy I would have,” Greg Pitts, 
24, admitted. “I've always been an energetic per- 
son—a little spastic and all that. So now I’m [dis- 
covering] how to turn it into one thing and to focus.” 

Students can also learn and benefit from not 
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Great Fun at the Groundlings School 


knowing what to expect. The classes teach people to 
sharpen their listening, work together, respond and 
react spontaneously. While the classes are geared 
more toward actors, they also help writers expand 
their thinking and spontaneity. “Not everyone who 
takes the workshops wants to be an actor or a 
Groundling,” Sterling said. “Sometimes they only 
want to do the basic class, just to loosen up or open 
themselves up.” Students include lawyers, college 
students, writers, accountants, and housewives. 

Dave Schapiro, 25, is one of these non-actors. 
“The original reason I took this was because I wrote 
for a public access television show. I felt very 
uncomfortable that I’ve never taken any acting class- 
es. I thought it would get me more comfortable in 
front of people and also explore my ideas. I was 
never truly introverted in that I would never talk to 
anybody but I was never comfortable enough that I 
would get up on stage and let it all out.” 

Those who just want to take a class to build self- 
confidence or open up possibilities can take the 
Funshop. It meets for six sessions, as opposed to 12, 
and costs $150. For other classes, which cost $375 


to $600, one must audition for one of the four lev- 
els: basic, intermediate, lab and advanced. 

“What it will do for the wallflower is he or she 
will get more confidence in their persona, in them- 
selves, and no longer feel like ‘Nobody wants to talk 
with me’ or ‘1 have nothing to say,” Kehela said. 
“They will then realize “Hey, what I have to say is as 
important as what anyone else has to say. I shouldn't 
be shy. I'm not going to embarrass myself.’ Hopefully 
what it'll give them is a little bit more confidence in 
themselves, in groups.” 

But what makes the Groundlings school of 
improv different from others? 

“The Groundlings is the best place to do 
improv,” said Margie Mann, “because it has the best 
reputation for their schools, in terms of a program if 
you want to get involved and learn improv.” 

But seriously, Groundlings does not joke around 
with its reputation. “Comedy is pretty serious to me, 
and that may sound kind of silly.” Kehela explained. 
“It's just that bad comedy is really easy to do. Good 
comedy isn’t.” | 
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story I— 
the users 
by Ahmed V. Ortiz 


eith sits behind the wheel of his Dodge, when he suddenly diverts his 
attention from the road ahead. “Actually, that’s it right there,” he said, 
pointing out Que Sera Sera, a bar on Seventh Street in Long Beach. The 
name of the bar translates to, “Whatever will be, will be.” It is the place where 
the 26-year-old Cal State Long Beach student met the woman he had his first sex- 
ual experience with. The woman also introduced Keith to crystal methampheta- 
mine that same night in February 1991. 

“She said, “You wanna go back and get high,’ and | said, ‘Yeah’,” Keith said. 
“I thought she just meant pot [but] I’ve always been game to try anything, so I 
tried it with her.” 

Keith (not his real name) thinks the woman was a heavy user, judging by the 
amount she had with her and how much she was doing. “I was just doing it right 
along with her,” he said. “I just kept doing it and doing it, shoving it up my 
nose.” 

That first speed trip gave him a feeling that almost defied description, a sen- 
sation amplified by the blending of firsts. “The combination of the two things ... 
was so intense, I guess I made an association between the drug and the sexual 
experience,” he said. 

Keith was hooked from that moment on, although outward signs of addic- 
tion did not manifest until nine months after that first line. Initially he used it as 
a party drug, just something to do to enhance a good time. Then, in Keith’s 
words: “Life got more challenging.” Financial problems unrelated to his speed 
usage began to plague Keith, forcing him to abandon his studies at Cal State Los 
Angeles. He began to use speed as an escape method. “Rather than face the 
music, I figured, “Well, I'll just do speed and forget about it’,” he said. “Even that 


didn’t seem so bad [but] at some point with that drug it becomes habit forming 
and it’s insidious because you don’t realize it until long after it happens.” 

Keith made it through his-financial crisis and enrolled in two night classes 
for the spring 1992 semester at CSULA. Speed, however, was an ever-growing 
presence in his life. He would leave class.every 20 minutes to do lines in the 
bathroom, flushing the toilet so no one would hear him snorting. There were the 
requisite interventions and warnings, the sermons on how speed kills and the 
like, but those were only slogans to Keith. “Each time you get high on the drug 
it seems like all the bad stuff that happened before with [it] is totally erased,” he 
said “You feel so invincible, so incredible. You've got so much energy, so much 
optimism, euphoria bubbling inside you that nothing, absolutely nothing, can 
rain on that parade. And 24 or 48 hours later you feel like shit, like nothing 
could possibly make you feel good, so you go home and you do it again.” 

That is when Keith realized that his speed use had gone beyond being recre- 
ational, that he was spiraling toward the point of no return. The drug was begin- 


continued on page 16 
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lates the cen 
According to 
Beach, the effect is si axe 
vival hormone that allows th 
certain pressures. Users may s 
to Narcotics Anonymous inj 
sidered the most dangerou 

Pinky Pinkston, of © 


(NIDA) claim that excessi @ doses of the drug can produce mental confusion, 


severe anxiety, aggresst ss, tremors, chest pain, hypertension, cardiac 
arrhythmias, elevated body temperature, convulsions, cardiovascular collapse 


nia. A more extreme manifestation of chronic use is a state of paranoia called 
amphetamine psychosis, which closely resembles paranwgpgaselas end 


eas 


this is found mostly in users that freebase [smoke it], id 
symptoms include hallucinations, paranoid delusions o “parasites ‘and bugs in 
the skin (resulting in excessive scratching and damage to the skin) and excite- 
ment. However, the physical toll on the body and mind does not end there. 
“Sleep deprivation is a major part of the problem. Crystal meth users some- 


times stay up for a week at a time,” said a registered nursg. 
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ning to take a physical toll on him. His skin became frighteningly pale and acne 
covered his legs and tongue, the latter rendering him unable to eat for days at a 
time. So he made his first attempt at quitting in early summer 1992. 

It did not last long. The day after Independence Day, Keith’s best friend was 
diagnosed with a malignant brain tumor. “It was a prolonged period of trauma. 
ery day I would go to 
whe was near 
death, sae 
financial 
said pushed hit 
in the first place, i 
problem Keith could not tac® 
For him, the only way out 
was speed. 

“Here my best friend was 
iterally dying in front of my 
eyes and I felt great because I 
was taking speed,” he said. “If 
had to go visit him in the 


hospital, I'd get high before I 
went so | wouldn’t just break 
down. It was the only way I 
could handle it—or at least I 
thought it was.” 

Keith first smoked speed 
that same summer, which he 
says provided a much more 
intense. and more addictive 
eg ‘Uf you — the ght 


e himself a cras ‘L was like a t 
of-three day user,” he said. ed to have a g¢ ht’s sleep behi 
before I did it so 1 could stay up for a few days.” The longest he ever sta 
for without sleep was about 100 hours, he said, but one person he knew 


everyday user; he would ust 


frequently go a week at a time “without sleep. “Those people I feel so 
‘as 1 léarn more and more about the drug I realize they're just too fa 


to be tescued.” 

Negative side effects became more apparent in eatly 1993. Keith found 
he couldn't concentrate. The body that he had once kept in shape by running 
become woelully weak. “It became pretty apparent that | had to quit,” he said. 3 
in February, he made his first genuine attempt to do just that. 

For a while, life was good, better than it had been for a long time. Keit 
ed steadily dating a woman who had kids and was clean’, which was a big k 
maintaining. Is ae “Tt was pretty easy [to stay clear i] at first,” he said 
we broke up 

In summer - 1993 he started: using again, after about a four-month 
Withdrawal had made him lacl ter and unmotivated, and he freque 


aaa he cae his mirror away, but this time he went a step further. He had to 


or se the demon; he had to watch it die. “This time I a it to pig 


he last time I 


ate 
Afterward, Keith went in 
search of all the books he 
could find with informa- 
tion about what speed does 
to a person. What he found 
was humbling. “I felt really 
stupid because | realized I 
had done some serious 
damage andi 1 ' hadnt 
known it,” he said. 
He found that once a per- 
son reaches a level of speed 


, Se ite 
YS LUPEE phe ‘ 4 : me and tit 
I pulled hair o ashed my hand through my ee door. I put a ie up 
to my throat 


More than a year after he last took speed, the demon still comes to Keith. 


Any times.” Prozac, he said, “totally saved me.” 


Sometimes, it visits him through his senses, a recollection of exactly what it tast- 
ed like, what it smelled like. Sometimes it comes to him in a dream. 

Sitting at a table in a plain white room, no windows or doors. Little mirror 
on the table next to a pipe. He loads the pipe, just like before; lights it and takes 
a long, gratifying hit, just like before ... and wakes up. 

More than a year later, Keith still thinks of the people he used to buy speed 
from. “You hear a lot of bad stories about people who deal the stuff... but they're 
not all bad people. The people I bought from were people who I would want to 
be friend& with, anyway. They were beautiful people, they just took the drug 


because {promotes euphoria. 


Orange County, a recovery house in Costa Mesa..This in itself causes hallucina- 


tions. “We had a young man come in here who had been hooked for about one 

year. He was extremely intelligent and successful. Unfortunately, he left treatment 
before the program was completed. We later learned that he was still out there 
using; eventually, he hung himself. This drug is really something else. We've seen 
an increase in usage within the last six months,” she said. “I always thought! hero- 
ine was the drug of the ‘90s, but crystal meth now surpasses it. Often times the 
users are businessmen or women who are trying to do it all: kids, 12-14 hour 
work days, bills and on and on.” 

Dr. Anh Dinh of Bristol Park Medical Group in Costa Mesa’said, “Crystal 
meth, like any form of speed, puts increased stress on the heart, thereby risking 
the chance of a heart attack. Even young people are at risk, especially if they have 
an existing heart problem. I had a 19-year-old patient who suffered at heart 
attack due to the drug.” 


sources outside of their mo 
choice predominantly among white sears vA 1990 study by NIDA of lients in 
treatment for methamphetamine use showed that about 30 percent started using 
during adolescence (12-17 years old) and 60 percent started during early adult- 
hood (18-26 years old). 

A reformed user, living in San Diego, who was charged with distribution and 
sale of crystal methamphetamine said that he sees the drug everywhere in San 
Diego. In the late ‘80s he was arrested in a sting operation that involved 35 
arrests. “You know, it’s just all over the place.” When asked what he thought was 
the attraction to crystal meth he said, “In,the beginning people just want to feel 
good. I know women who have used it and like the rush it gives them—it makes © 
them feel younger. But I know people who've been doing it for 20 years—you. 


‘can’t even talk to them they’re so screwed up.” 


Ron Banner from the Banner House, a recovery and counseling center in 
Long Beach, said, “We frequently come in contact with users of crystal meth. 
Unfortunately, most of these people are hooked to more than just [crystal meth]. 
Most of the time they are mixing it with alcohol. But sometimes I see it com- 
pounded with heroine.” 


Every line takes you one step closer fo heaven and one leap info hell 


The Long Beach Police Department attributes the widespread use of crystal 
meth to the lack of access to cocaine today. The cost of cocaine in powder form 
is higher than crystal and rock cocaine is very difficult and dangerous to manu- 
facture. Rock cocaine must be heated and is highly explosive in its hot stage. 

But according to Detective J.J. Warren of the Los Angeles Police Department, 
crystal meth is just as dangerous. “Many manufacturers (cookers) blow them- 
selves up. Crystal meth is so prominent today because it has a higher profit mar- 
gin than cocaine. Today, much of the drug is coming from Mexico—the cartels 
are family run. A lot of the cooking that’s occurring on this side of the border is 
being done by Mexican nationals.” 

Wisconsin Clearinghouse of the Board of Regents at the University of 
Wisconsin reported in 1991 that, “People of all backgrounds, races, and nation- 
alities in the United State use methamphetamines.” However, they did report that 
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T.D. Gilson of The Men’s Twelve Step House, another de-tox and counseling 
center in Long Beach, sees much of the same: “I’ve seen kids come in here who 
are from very wealthy families. I’ve seen successful people who are just having a 
rough time.” 

A recovering addict and member of the Narcotics Anonymous Sub- 
Commission for Public Information said, “Crystal meth really messes with your 
head. Some of these users go to hospitals for treatment, but because they are so 
bonked out they are diagnosed as schizophrenic. They are so paranoid that often 
times they just don’t make any sense. They can not respond to questions the hos- 
pitals put to them.” He confirmed what police and doctors have said about the 
drug’s popularity. Citing the wide-range of users he sees coming in for rehabili- 
tation: “I see everything from people on the street to lawyers and doctors. I can’t 
pinpoint a certain type of user.” a 
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top: Betty Klapman of Santa Monica and Jack Glauser of El Segundo dance together twice a week. It 


was their first time dancing at the Arthur Murray Dance Studio. middle: Dancing feet in dancing shoes. 


bottom left: Mary Caness and Stephen Secketa dance wherever there are Big Bands. Caness is in her 
90’s and Secketa in his 80's. bottom right: Befor leaving, after a night of dancing, Betty Klapman 
changes out of her dance shoes and into her street shoes. 
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opposite page: Couples dancing the night away at the Queen Mary to the csnats of the Little Big Band. 


Do you ever wonder what your parents or 
even your grandparents may be doing on a 
Saturday night? Think no longer. They may be 
out social dancing, as in the Fox-trot, Waltz, 
Swing, Cha Cha, Rumba, Polka, Tango and even 
the Mambo and Samba. 

Ballroom style dancing is making a come 
back. Many dancing schools offer classes on a 
regular basis and some ballroom dancers travel 
throughout the city scouting new places to 
groove. 

On Saturday night the Arthur Murray Dance 
Studio in Sherman Oaks, Roland Bersch, who 
has been teaching social dance for 41 years, puts 
on a night of social dancing. The night starts out 
with a hour lesson then the floor is open. The 
music doesn’t stop until the list of dances is com- 
plete. 

“I’ve been doing this (Saturday night at 
Arthur Murray) a little over a year and some peo- 
ple come every week,” Berch said. 

People come as singles, couples or dancing 
partners, but no matter which way they come 
they're sure to change dancing partners through 
out the night. 
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photography and words by Jeff Gray 


he club will be hosting 
a race at CSULB this 
February 11 and 12. 


During the remaining sea- 


sons the racers meet sev- 
eral times a week to train, 
either with hill work, 
sprints or endurance. The 
endurance training seems 
to be the the most popular 
with groups of 15 to 20 
meeting on Sundays to 
ride from Parkside Dorms 
down to Pacific Coast 
Highway to Newport and 
back to school. Varying 
slightly so as to work on 
different conditioning. 

The CSULB Cycling Club 
meets Thursdays at 7:00 
p.m. in the Student Union’s 
informal lounge to discuss 
upcoming events and 
scheduled rides. If you are 
interested call (310) 985- 
7199. 

Phofos center: Dave 
Brunken, physical education 
major. bottom left: Riders on 
PCH follow pace setters during 


conditioning. 
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The Long Beach State Cycling Club on the Move 


waists Yvonne DeVone’s 


WN) 


jaunt through Temecula’s wine 


country, her tasty... 


GRAPE 
EXPLORATIONS 


hat’s a student’s greatest luxury in today’s world? I'd say an inex- 


pensive vacation and some cheap alcohol would be on the top of 
most lists. Just 90 miles southeast of Los Angeles and 60 miles 
north of San Diego lies the Temecula Valley Wine Country. 
Temecula and its rolling hills offer 12 wineries that produce award- 
winning premium wines. 

At 10:30 a.m. on a Saturday, a friend and I set out for our mini 
escape. The drive to Temecula (1-5 south to Highway 74 to I-15 south, 
exit Rancho California east) proved to be a challenge with its winding 

mountain roads. I recommend you take the freeways for your escape. 
Thorton Winery and Cafe Champagne provided us with our first tastes 
of wine and a tour of their facility. The tours are free and run every half- 


hour daily. The tour began outside where wines and champagnes aged in 
huge oak barrels. In the temperature-controlled cellars churned a machine 
that corked the bottles for a proper seal. Six dollars will get you a taste of 


three wines, a taste of champagne, a take-home wine glass and a good start 
to your buzz. 


photography by Amil Steiner 
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Wines, Vines & Good Times 


with an additional $20 for brunch. The panoramic tour over the vineyards, cit- 
rus groves and countryside begins at dawn. Once back on the ground, passen- 
gers receive champagne and a survival pin to commemorate the flight. All bal- 


loon pilots are Federal Aviation Administration certified commercial pilots with 
over 10 years experience. Generally, a two-week reservation is necessary, how- 
ever, Buzzy may be able to arrange a flight on shorter notice. Flights are avail- 


able seven days a week and don’t forget your camera. 


From there, our adventure continued at the Maurice Carrie Vineyard and 


Winery, which resembles a large country home with its grand porch and double 


doors. The wine tasting is at a standing bar with a $5 charge to sample five 


wines. My favorite was the signature white wine called Heather’s Mist. We ven- 


tured outside to the picnic area where a jazz band was playing relaxing tunes. I 


horton Winery is known for its award-winning chardonnay, 


Brindiamoi—which in Italian means “let’s toast.” Aged for 


six months in 225-liter French oak barrels, this wine emits 


the subtle aromas of oak and vanilla. The long tables with 

linen tablecloths and crusty-bread provide an ideal conversa- 

tional atmosphere for sampling the wines. On Sundays, the 

winery features the outdoor Champagne Jazz Series Concerts 

that include dinner packages along with paid general admis- 

sion to hear artists like the group Hiroshima and saxophonist 

Richard Elliot. 

Our next stop was the family-owned Cilurzo Vineyard & Winery. This 

winery allows exploratory tours because the owners Vincenzo and Audrey are 


too busy working the cash register. The small winery produces 16 varieties of red 


and white wines each year. The $1 wine-tasting charge is refunded with a wine 
purchase. My favorite was the Nouveau Petite Sirah. Set amid the rolling hillside, 
the small winery is surrounded by columns of vines labeled by grape type. 

As I was leaving Cilurzo I met Buzzy, the local hot air balloonist, who was 
showing off his culinary skills—frying up his homemade sausage sandwiches. 

“Is the ride an adventure?” I asked Buzzy. 

He looked at me with a boyish grin and said, “Absolutely, The ride of your 
life!” 


Featuring Temecula Valley wines, the one-hour flight costs $125 per person 


found my own patch of grass and stretched out like a lazy lion in the 
warm sun. My friend and I began to people watch while munching on 
snacks. The day seemed perfect! 
The last winery we visited was Mount Palomar, nestled in an agricul- 
tural zone amid 3,000 acres of vineyards, wineries, citrus groves and 


horse ranches. The area also has lakes, golf courses and nature pre- 


serves open to the public. The weekend tours begin at 11:30 a.m., 1:30 
and 3:30 p.m. at the entrance next to the gift shop. Our tour included 
a look at the vineyards, grape crushing, barrel-aging cellars and the 


continued on page 26 


upper: a dramatic nightscape of the Temecula vineyards. 
middle: Fine wine ages in casks following an ancient 


process, and stacks of sparkling wines line the rear of the 
chamber. lower: a happy family gathers under the gaze- 
bo to enjoy delicious vino and love. 
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FOR TIME AND ALL ETERNITY 


photography by Sarah Reingewirtz 


David Nguyen and Yoav Shernock 

David attends Cal State long Beach, and Yoav is a student at 
UCIA. They have been partners for five years. 

top photo: David and Yoav walk their dog in their long Beach 
neighborhood. left: They share an intimate moment as they take a 


rest from their walk. 


\oal’d 


Te 


Gale Smith and 


Theresa Swanigan 

Gale is a minister at Cal State long Beach campus 
Interfaith Center. Her partner Theresa is a mail carri- 
er. They have been together for fifteen years and 
also reside in Long Beach. 

right photo: Gale and Theresa lounge in their Long ir 


Beach home with one of their four dogs. 
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AVIATR 


Female Pilots 
Land Respect 
and Jobs ina 
Predominantly 
Male Field 


he Torrance Airport is 
usually deserted at 7 
p.m. on Wednesdays, par- 


ticularly on the east side where the 

private hangars are located. Yet on 
one particular Wednesday a bright 
patch of light spills out onto the 
tarmac between 
2776 and 2773. 

It hits 


TOWS 


the small 

single, engine Cessna 

that has been towed out to make 
room for the people inside. 

Women’s voices can be heard—chatting and laughing. A closer look reveals 
them sitting in a semi-circle; some in lawn chairs, others in battered armchairs. A 
large boiled ham is surrounded by various chips, dips and veggies on a well-laden 
picnic table. 

The Long Beach chapter of the Ninety-Nines, Inc. is having its first monthly 
meeting since a summer hiatus. The boiled ham is an item they always offer on 
festive occasions. 

The racially diverse group ranges in age from 20 to 70. Some are married, 
some are not. Some have children and some are still in school. 

All know how to fly a plane and all have come to be 
with other women who share this interest. As 
member Lori Papp puts it, they will 
find “any excuse to go fly- 
ing.” 

The Ninety-Nines 
1929. 
Amelia Earhart was the first 


were founded in 


president and only 99 women 
signed up at first; hence the 
name. Today, there are several 
thousand members worldwide. 

Other than meeting once a 
month, the Ninety-Nines help 
improve airport facilities, offer free 


Lori Papp 


bi-annual flight reviews and raise 


money for scholarships to help further the careers 
of present and future aviatrixes. They participate in air 

fairs, air races and aviation conventions. 
Above all, they attempt to promote women as sound, capa- 
ble pilots in an industry which still has a 10-to-1 male-female 
ratio. The Federal Aviation Administration reports that there are 
117,070 commercially licensed pilots in the United States—2,738 of 
those are women. That’s roughly 2 percent. Of those 2 percent about half fly 
with the airlines. The other half work as flight instructors, charter pilots or cor- 

porate pilots. 

Papp, 32, falls into the latter category. She is a certified flight instructor and 
until recently, a pilot for a company named Cross Financial. She has spent nearly 
1,000 hours in the air and ultimately wants to fly for the airlines. Papp can most 
often be found in the hangar of Million Air, which rents space to corporations to 
house their planes. Million Air overlooks runway 25 of the Long Beach Airport. 

Papp is of medium height, slim build, with shoulder length brown hair and 
blue eyes. She is friendly, assertive and serene while sitting in the passenger seat 
of the twin engine Cessna she has flown for three years as a corporate pilot— 
where she wore many hats. She was pilot in command, navigator, engineer and 
flight attendant. She often flew the CEO to Las Vegas for business. 

“My boss likes Zima and lime. One of my jobs was to stock the cooler with 

these things,” said Papp, reaching under her seat to display a small 


knife she used to cut limes. 

Her lime-slicing days have now come to an end and some- 

thing better hovers on the horizon. Cross Financial is planning 
to rent the aircraft out as an air ambulance to such medical 
giants as Kaiser Permanente. 

Papp describes how several seats will be removed and a 
cot with a built-in oxygen tank will iine the starboard side 
to accommodate them. There will be enough room for a 
nurse and an attendant in the stern. As co-pilot in this 
new operation, Papp will fly patients to and from hospi- 

tals in California, Arizona and Nevada. 
A native of Boston, Papp began flying at 16 and 
received her private pilot license a year later. Mainly 
for financial reasons, she quit flying and majored in account- 
ing at the University of Florida. Her father worked for United Airlines, 
although not as a pilot, and moved the family to Southern California while Papp 


was at college. After graduation she joined her family and began to work as an 
accountant for McDonnell Douglas. 
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At the age of 26 Papp decided her future was in aviation. She got 
her commercial license, became an instructor, and less than a year later 
got the job with Cross Financial. Four years ago she married her hus- 
band, Dave, who also works in aerospace. Now she is waiting, with 
nervous anticipation, to be checked out for her new job. The FAA 
requires new air ambulance pilots to take a check-ride—somewhat like 
a driving test—with an examiner in order to qualify. 

Since the nature of the business has changed, so have the rules. Air 
ambulance services fall under FAA Code 315, which requires pilots-in- 
command to have at least 1,200 flight hours. Papp does not yet quali- 
fy, which makes her second-in-command. Once qualified, however, 
Papp will be on call five days a week and estimates she will fly 50 
hours a month. 

Airlines require their pilots to have a minimum of 1,500 hours and 
as soon as Papp completes the hours she will apply for a position but 
will not necessarily attain one. The competition is tough, and although 
companies are eager to hire minorities and women, there is still the 
famed glass ceiling which makes the coveted captain positions hard to 
attain. While it is not a question of overt sexism, women have found it 
difficult to break into commercial aviation for different reasons. 

Pilots were not allowed into the airlines without jet experience 
until about 20 years ago. The average rental cost of a jet is exorbitant, 
at about $1,000 per hour. Pilots could usually get jet experience in the 
Air Force but there have never been enough planes that women were 
allowed to fly. 

The high cost of flight education, the lack of encouragement on 
the part of schools and communities, and the grueling accumulation of 
ratings and hours weeds out a lot of candidates. The idea of being the 
only female in a large group of males can also be intimidating. 

“You're never one of the guys,” Papp said. “You’re always an out- 
sider.” Especially when male bonding occurs and the dirty jokes fly 
fast. Papp said the best way to deal with harassment is to be assertive 
the first time it occurs. “Just say, ‘I don’t like that,” Papp said. Still, 
Papp takes it in stride, as do other members of the Ninety-Nines who 
want to attain coveted airline jobs. 

Candy Robinson, 39, a former Ninety-Nine, is currently applying 
for such a position. If she gets it she will need to delegate her responsibilities as 
corporate pilot and president of the Long Beach Flying Club to an underling. 
That would mean weaning herself away not only from a business of 15 years but 
also from her two small children. Still, the route Robinson hopes to get (United’s 
Shuttle Service to and from San Francisco) should give her enough time to spend 
with both family and business. 

The Long Beach Flying Club sits next to Million Air. There is no hangar but 
rows upon rows of planes sit on a strip of asphalt next to the club. Twenty-five 
of these planes belong to Robinson, which she rents for $36-to-$137 per hour. 

Robinson is blonde, candid and ebullient. Her office at the flying club is full 
of books, papers and pictures of pilots and airplanes. One wall is dedicated to her 
grandfather who flew in the Air Force and later became an airline pilot. 

The next pilot in the family was Robinson. “It skipped a generation,” she said 
smiling. She was 24 when she told her family that she wanted to fly—they 
thought she was crazy. They thought she was even crazier when she bought her 
first plane a short time later. 

Robinson grew up in Southern California, majored in math at Arizona State 
University and graduated San Diego State and with a Bachelor of Science in math 
and a minor in computer science. 

She now has over 4,000 flight hours, which more than qualifies her for the 
job. At first, however, Robinson was discouraged from applying. “I thought ‘If 
you don’t make it in this business by the time you're 30, you’re washed up.” But 
she said she now realizes she can still do it. “There’s nothing holding me back.” 
Nor has she experienced any direct sexism in the nearly 15 years she has been in 
aviation. 

Sharon Crawford, 52, is a first officer at United Airlines for six years and a 
longtime member of the Ninety-Nines. She flies 757s on routes to Orlando and 
Chicago. Before that she was a math teacher at West Torrance High School. Her 
husband Don got her interested in aviation and insisted she take flying lessons. 
Crawford wound up getting her private pilot’s license one month before her hus- 
band. The two own a Cessna that they keep in a hangar at the Torrance airport. 

Crawford is tall, well built, and still retains the authoritative aura of a 
teacher. She makes it very clear that she enjoys her job: “I love it!,” she said. She 


top: Sharon Crawford. 
at left: Rob Bravo,from 
Rob's Aviation 
Management Group, 
speaks to a group of 
Ninety-Nines about 
how they can get 
involved and become 
friendly with the airport 


community. 


plans to continue flying until forced to retire at 60. She tells an airline joke: “Why 
is there a bubble on top of the 747? ... So the captain can sit on his wallet!” 

Airline captains can make a more than comfortable living, sometimes earn- 
ing close to $200,000 a year. Most of the 6,000 pilots who fly for United do not 
make that amount but are paid enough to make the business both competitive 
and lucrative. 

They're paid more than the average high school teacher. Crawford had not 
initially thought of flying with an airline until a friend of hers told her about the 
financial perks. Crawford asked, “Where do I sign up?” 

She worked hard to get her credentials and hours. She put business cards on 
planes at the Torrance Airport asking owners if they needed a flying companion. 
“I thought I was invisible,” Crawford said with a laugh, “but one day I was 
putting out cards, and I looked up at the tower and they were waving at me!” 

After a year of grueling work Crawford had accumulated 2,500 hours. She 
made the first cut, passed the medical and psychological exams and wound up at 
the San Francisco training base flying DC-10s to Hawaii and the Orient. There 
were 25 pilots in her class, nine of them women. 

Crawford started out as second officer, which does not involve much flying. 
Instead, she monitored instruments, did walkarounds and took care of any prob- 
lems that arose among passengers and crew. One incident involved a very large 
insect that had stowed away in the main cabin during a stopover on Kona. 

“The flight attendant told me there was a huge spider in the main cabin. So 
I put on my little hat and walked nonchalantly down the aisle where a passenger 
was seated with her feet up reading and pointing to where the spider had been 
seen. I couldn't find it so I put my little hat back on and walked back [to the 
cockpit] nonchalantly.” When an attendant later asked Crawford why she just 
hadn’t pretended to catch the monster in her hat Crawford responded: “If the spi- 
der came back I didn’t want passengers thinking we’d picked up two” 

Once she completed her training, Crawford became first officer on a 757 and 
landed the plane for the first time (other times had been in a simulator). 
Unbeknownst to most of the public, airline pilots often attempt their first land- 
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The Users 
continued from page 16 


tell them all what I read in the book, 
to try to save themselves. Everybody 
I’ve run into since I read that book 
who does it, even if they’re strangers 
... L try and find a way to tell them, 
without sounding like I’m preaching 
to them, ‘Do anything in the world 
but don’t do that.’ 

“But, you know, I can tell they’re 
not listening.” 


520 more words 
on speed 


Gil wears a button on his back- 
pack that reads: “People use drugs 
because they work.” It is a simple yet 
altruistic phrase that—if more peo- 
ple understood it—would go a long 
way toward resolving the drug 
issue in our society. Drugs obvious- 
ly do work; many do great harm 
but many can also do wonderful 
things for a person. 

In spite of the ills it causes 
crystal methamphetamine has its 
pluses, as Gil can attest. The Cal 
State Long Beach student is a recre- 
ational speed user who uses the 
drug about once a month. 
Although powerfully 
addictive, Gil said it is easy for him 


speed is 


to continue using without becom- 
ing hooked because of the negative 
side effects. “You can feel it’s not 
good for your system at all,” he 
said. “After you snort it, for a split 
second it feels like you're going to 
throw up.” 

Gil pointed to the physical dis- 
content caused by coming down 
from a speed high as another factor 
in why he only uses it periodically. 
“The more you use the worse [com- 
ing down] gets,” he said. “After I 
come down I don’t have the urge to 
do more. I guess with most people 
it’s different.” To ease the displeasure 
of coming down Gil said he and his 
friends often turn to alcohol or anoth- 
er time-tested stress reliever—mari- 
juana. This enables him to at least get 
some sleep after coming down, 
although not a very good sleep he 
said. 

Gil, 27, first experimented with 
speed eight years ago when a friend 
began selling it. He and his friends 
were curious about the drug but had 
little idea of how to take it. “I just 
sniffed it,” he said, “and my friend 
dissolved it in a [soft drink] and 
drank it.” 


After the initial experience Gil 
didn’t take speed for about two 
months. Then he and his friends 
began to use it “regularly on week- 
ends” for several months. For them 
the drug was just something to liven 
up the party scene. “After about five 
or 10 minutes you get into a pretty 
good mood,” he said. “You get real 
chatty. It’s like an energy burst. Time 
flies. It’s unbelievable. Sometimes, 
when you try to [fall asleep], you rest 
your head and you think five minutes 
have passed. You look up and it’s two 
hours.” 

The group stopped using speed 
after awhile. And then came the crash. 
Even though he claims they weren’t 


addicts, Gil said he and his friends 
had bouts with depression and notice- 


ably shorter fuses. Because coming 
down was so hard, he said, Gil didn’t 
do speed again for five years. 

These days the quality of speed is 
better, he said—making coming down 
a less unpleasant process. “Nowadays 
you can get pretty good speed where 
coming down is not so bad,” he said. 
“But if you get really basic crank, 
coming down from that can be pretty 
hash. That’s why I think coke is a 
much better option.” 

That speaks volumes about 
speed. | 


Grape Explorations 
continued from page 22 


a look at the vineyards, grape crush- 
ing, barrel-aging cellars and the final 
bottling process. The wine tasting is 
standing bar only, with a $3 charge to 
sample five wines. My favorite was the 
1991 Cabernet 
splurged and bought a bottle for $10. 
This particular day, the winery was 


Sauvignon—I 


holding an auction of wine and gift 
baskets. We enjoyed a variety of 
wines, hors d’ oeuvres and mellow 
cheeses without ever opening our 
wallets. 

The day, filled with wine tasting, 
tours, picnics and a great buzz, con- 
tinued as we headed for Old Town 
Temecula. To get there from Rancho 
California Road, head west to Front 
Street and follow the signs to Old 
Town. The histori- 
cal town is best 
tackled on foot. 
Bob and Bea Taylor, 
the official Old 
Town Temecula 
Greeters, are avail- 
able for walking 
tours of the town. 

We toured the 
which 
includes eight his- 


town, 
torical buildings 
constructed from 
the 1800s to the 
early 1900s, with- 
out the Taylors. 
Our first stop was 
the Welty Hotel. 
Built in 1882, the 
year the railroad 
came to town, it 
burned down in 
1891 and was 
rebuilt that same 
year. Perhaps the 
should 
have remained a 


building 


pile of ashes. It 
appeared to be 
leaning to one side, or maybe it was 
me leaning? (Damn those large sam- 
ples). Bought by Dr. and Mrs. Horace 
Parker in 1960, it was renamed 
Temecula Hotel and restored to its 
turn-of-the-century decor. It is now a 
private home. 

Mr. and Mrs. RJ. Welty also built 
a store and saloon about the same 
time as the hotel. In the 1920s, the 
building became known as the Blind 
Pig Saloon where, inside, prize fight- 
ers would punch through their daily 
workouts. Today, an antique store and 
deli occupy the building. 

On another lot stood the First 
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National Bank of Temecula. Built in 
1914, it was the first cement building 
constructed in inland California. 
Upstairs featured a community center 
and dance hall. But the building 
closed in 1941 and is now a Mexican 
restaurant. 

Down the road we found the wine 
cellar/Temecula Jail. It was originally 
built as a wine cellar with rubble 
granite from the Temecula Quarry, 
and was later known as the Jail 
because the sheriff used it to hold 
lawbreakers. 

The day was coming to an end 
and I had to squeeze in some pur- 
chases or at least some window shop- 
ping. Within walking distance are all 
of the Old Town's antique stores. The 
Temecula Trading Post Mall and the 
Chaparral Antique Mall are two of the 
largest. The combination of antique 
and craft stores offers a medley of spe- 
cialty shops to choose from. The 
affordable restaurants are located on 
Front Street—Texas Lili’s, Pirate of the 
Caribbean and Rosa’s Cantina. 

After a full day, the Mission Home 
Loma Vista Bed @ Breakfast offers a 
relaxing refuge of rooms with differ- 
ent wine themes—from the Fume 
Blanc to the Merlot room. Innkeepers 
Betty and Dick Ryan limit two guests 
per room but include wine and cheese 
in the evening and a full champagne 
breakfast in the morning. 

I recommend comfortable shoes 
for your day or weekend in Temecula 
Valley. The day could be dusty, hot 
and intoxicating, but definitely relax- 
ing fun! | 


TAO TEH CHANG 
2 


... He does his work, 

but sets no store by 

it. He accomplishes 

his task, but does not 


dwell upon it. 
And yet it is just 
because he does not 


dwell upon it, 
That nobody can 
ever take it away 
from him. 


Aviatrixes Rising 
continued from page 25 


ing with passengers aboard. 

Like Robinson, she claimed not to 
have been subjected to any sexism in 
the workplace. “I think it’s because I 
am older,” Crawford said. 

She did, however, feel the after- 
math of a lawsuit filed by a fellow first 
officer. A few years ago United pilot 
Cathy Gillis filed a suit of sexual 
harassment against several captains in 
the squadron. After much investiga- 
tion and questioning Gillis retracted 
her complaint, saying she had made 
everything up. 

Crawford felt the stigma of her 
colleague’s fabrications while flying 
with one of the accused captains. “I 
was treated like a scab,” Crawford 


said. Because Crawford is a woman the 
captain was wary that any friendly 
demonstrations would be wrongly 
interpreted. Thus, the cockpit was 
strictly business. 

Crawford said such distance is 
dangerous in flying a large aircraft— 
which requires cooperation and a cer- 
tain amount of harmony and rapport. 
Everyone in the cockpit is a pilot 
regardless of gender. 

Without either the seniority to fly 
bigger planes or likelihood of gaining 
seniority in the next six years, 
Crawford hopes to eventually become 
captain of a 737. But it doesn’t seem to 
matter to her much. As she said 
before, she loves the job. a 
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It’s 10 PM. You’ve crammed for finals 
all week. Took two today. And 

now you've got to pack an entire 
semester's worth of Philosophy into 
one take-home exam, in one night. 
But how do you stay awake when 
you’re totally wiped? Revive 

with Vivarin. Safe as coffee, 
Vivarin helps keep you awake 

and mentally alert for hours. 

So when you have pen in 

hand, but sleep on the brain, 

make it a Vivarin night! 


Revive with VIVARIN? 
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Working part 
time to pay the 
bills sucks. 
But hey, 

it could be 


worse. 
Couldn't it? 


Scott Drake 


Unless you were born with a silver spoon in your 
mouth, have a lot of cash saved up or just recently 
won the lottery, you and I have something in com- 
mon—we need money! But it’s hard to be a student, 
earn money and maintain a healthy social life. So 
where does this leave us? I can think of four options: 
unemployed, at the financial aid window, working a 
street corner or at a part-time job. 

As a veteran of 19 part-time jobs, I’ve been able 
to come up with a working definition of the title part- 
timer. Part-timer: (1) Does any job that neither man- 
agement nor any of the full-time staff wants to do. (2) 
The person who is given a whisk broom and told to 
remove the black, hairy, foot-long creature with a tail 
that’s been spotted cruising around the work area. (3) 
Does any job that requires pre-employment vaccina- 
tions and weekly doctor checkups. (4) Does any job 
that requires you to sign a waiver of liability before 
you're hired. (5) Does any job that when you leave 
work the sun is rising and your hands are frostbit. 

Currently, I don’t 
fall into this defini- 
tion. I am employed 
yy te ly 
Huntington Beach as a 
parking attendant. My 
workday consists of 
watching TV, listening 
to the radio, soaking 
in sun rays, studying 
for school, watching 
the waves roll in and 
checking out those 
beautiful beach views. 
Furthermore, I get 
paid $8.20 an hour, 
have 30 co-workers 
who like to go out and 
for a good time and 
have a great boss. I 
guess you could say 
I’ve found my part- 
time wet dream. But 
my part-time experi- 
ences haven’t always 
been this easy or 
enjoyable. Of the part- 
time jobs I’ve had, there are two that stand out as the 
worst of the worst: Sav-On and Evil and Sons 
Canning Line. 

Sav-On was one of the places that helped me 
define what part-timer really meant. I was hired as 
Christmas help in preparation for the holiday crowds. 
On my first day, after one half hour of training, I 
found myself with a line of 10 angry customers. To 
make matters worse, this was before the “Three’s a 
Crowd” and scanner era, every item had to be entered 
by hand. Sacrificing my weekend nights for a measly 
$5.00 per hour didn’t add up. This job sucked worse 
than popping boils off a rhinoceros’s butt. 

My other terrible part-time job was at Evil and 
Sons Canning Line—just the name should say 
enough. This was an experience in mental stability 
and the ultimate in weight-loss plans. 1 made two 
major mistakes when I took this job. First, I let my 
dad get me this job. Second, I went to work for a guy 
named Evil. 

I was making $10 an hour and you figure that 
sounds pretty good. Wrong! Life on the canning line 
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was hell—literally. I worked in temperatures of 95 
degrees or more, listened to a deafening pounding 
while doing repetitive work and had to be there at 
7:00 a.m. on weekends to work a 10-to-12 hour shift. 
Even the two quarts of water I drank each day didn’t 
keep me from losing 5-to-10 pounds a weekend. 
Thanks dad, I always wanted to know what hell on 
earth really meant. 

Part-time jobs come with many learning experi- 
ences and I’ve learned to trust no one. While working 
at the Olive Garden I experienced one of life’s eye 
openers. I was in the kitchen getting myself a soda 
when a waiter came barging through the doors shout- 


ing expletives about a customer who reordered his 
pasta. With a gleam in his eye and a smile on his face, 
the waiter took the new order, choked up a nice “lug- 
gie” and placed right into the sauce. Then he mixed it 
with a fork and happily took it to the customer. The 
moral of this: Be kind to your food servers—at least 


until after you get your food. 


My other bit of 
part-time knowl- 
edge comes from 
one of my favorite 
part-time jobs, the 
Christmas tree lot. 
I've worked the 


past six years at 
tree lots and 
believe it’s the best 
way to earn money 
for Christmas pre- 
sents. 1 learned 
three main things 
at the lot: (1) Poor 
people tip better. 
(2) The happy look 
on a child’s face 
when he picks out 
his tree is a treat in 
itself. (3) 
Operating a chain 
saw while intoxi- 
cated can be haz- 
ardous to your 
health. 

Working on 
the tree lot is both hard work and fun. I think blue- 
collar workers understand what true callous-building 
work is and that’s why they tip better. I would help a 
family coming in a beat-up Ford truck before a fami- 
ly in a Jaguar, every time. There is nothing worse than 
unwrapping 20 10-foot trees, finding the perfect tree 
for a family, carrying it to their brand-new Jaguar, 
tying it onto the car—careful not to scratch it—and 
then getting stiffed on a tip. To all those families who 
have ever stiffed tips, I wish an elephant mistakes 
your Jaguar for a place to sleep and your porch as a 
place to relieve himself. 

Overall, I have found my part-time experiences to 
be very enlightening. It does help that while I wrote 
this while I was at work leaning back in a chair with 
my feet. on a desk, a chocolate-chip cookie in my 
hand, the sun was shining, 3-to-4 foot waves were 
rolling in and I was getting paid. My only fear now is 
that when I graduate in May I won’t be able to find a 
job and will remain a part-timer for life. But there's 
always hope for my life as long as I can afford a bot- 
tle of Thunderbird and a bag to keep it in. 
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Administrative Office 
1100 Glendon Ave., Floor 11 
W. Los Angeles, CA 90024 
(310) 208-4240 
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CGI has been approved by the Superintendent of Public Instruction, California Education Code 94310B. 
CGI graduates meet the educational requirements for Psychology and MFCC licensure in California. 


e In addition to the degree programs, CGI offers the following Certificate Programs: 

- The Treatment of - The Treatment of Perpetrators - Behavioral Medicine - Psychoanalysis 
Chemical Dependency & Victims of Violence 

Classes held in West Los Angeles and Orange (OC 


2:00-5:00pm Human Anatomy and Physiology T. Oleson, PhD 9200-12:00n Development of the Person D. Rozen, PhD 
2:00-5:00pm Dream Analysis II D. Clifford, MD 1:00-4:00pm Schizophrenia & Psychotic States L. Hedges, PhD 
M 5:00-8:00pm Psychoanalytic Psychotherapy Benitez, DSW /Bloch, MD 5:00-6:30pm Group Process & Technique D. Fehr, PhD (OC) 
ce) 5:00-8:00pm Narcissistic Disorders: Shame D. Clifford, MD 5:00-8:00pm Clinical Hypnosis K. Kanel, PhD (OC) 
N 5:00-8:00pm Guided Imagery G. Oliver, PhD 5:00-8:00pm Comprehensive Exam Review Core Faculty 
D 500-800pm Biofeedback Therapy T. Oleson, PhD 8:30-10:00am Group Process & Technique D. Fehr, PhD (OC) 
A 5:00-8:00pm MFT Practicum I-III R. Goltra, PhD Ss 10:00-1:00pm MFT Practicum I-III R. Goltra, PhD (OC) 
Vv 5:00-8:00pm Advanced Human Sexualit N. Pike, MSW (OC) i N. Pike, MSW 
y 7.4 10:00-1:00pm Human Sexuality , (OC) 
5:30-700pm Group Process & Technique J. Packer, PhD . ique . Packer, PhD 
P q 11:00-12:30pm Group Process & Techniq J ” 
6:00-7:30pm Group Process & Technique R. Phillips, PhD = OC ical Assessment II S. Harris, PhD 
P 1:00-4:00pm Psychological , (OC) 
8:00-11:00pm Physiological Psychology T. Oleson, PhD 
8:00-11:00pm Clinical Practicum I-VI R. Phillips, PhD (OC) . * 
9:30-11:00am Group Process & Technique D. Fehr, PhD (OC) [Weekend Special Classes & Seminars 
1:00-2:00pm Advanced Psychological Assessment A. Panofsky, PhD 
T 2:00-5:00pm Professional Issues, Ethics & Laws M. Gerson, PhD WEST LOS ANGELES 
rT] 330500pm Group Process & Technique D. Fehr, PhD (OC) 8/27-28 Sat 9:00-6:00pm The Psychopathology of Romance D. Rozen, PhD 
E 5:00-8:00pm The in. Practice of Psych. in a Medical Wodd D. Diamond, MD Sun 10:00-3:00pm W. Cloke 
5:00-8:00pm Proposal Research II L. Weisbender, PhD 910-11 108-9 — Sat_ 100-6:00pm The Family & Chemical Dependency K. Kepp, PhD 
5 5:00-8:00pm Learning & Cognition R. Hunter, PhD 10/22-23 Sun 9:00-6:00pm* 
4 F imiti i 9/16-17 10/14-15 Fri 6:00-11:00pm Clinical Assessment, Treatment, L. Singer, PhD 
A 5:00-8:00pm alii Nested SES D. Clifford, MD 10/2829 Sat 9:00-6:00prn Oultconeslelvanaeed Care 
5:00-8:00pm Diagnosis & Direct. in Adult Psychopath. R. Goltra, PhD (OC) 97-18 Sat 9:00-6:00p R h Methods for MFTs R. Hunter, PhD 
S 00pm ‘esearch Methods ; 
NA 5:00-8:00pm The Holocaust & Schindler’s List B. Schwartz-Lee, PhD Sun 1:00-6:00pm 
5:15-6:45pm Group Process & Technique M. Koven, PhD 9/24-25 Sat 9:00-6:00pm Clinical Decision Making L. Silverton, PhD 
8:00-11:00pm Research Methods & Analysis II R. Hunter, PhD Sun 9:00-2:00pm 
8:00-11:00pm Technique of the Initial Consultation L. Silverton, PhD 10/1-2 eae ere) feoolenibecaty, Issues in Psychoneuro- —_—_T. Oleson, PhD 
8:00-11:00pm Geriatric Psychopathology J.Mayhall, PhD (OC) Le er Be Betta peveaead Recta ite gees 
a . 10/1-: 1 t ‘ m 's wi ictims . Koven, 
8:00-11:00pm Object Relations Theory W. Rickles, MD Mad Sungaoencon Pelasiatrs ot Violetice RGoltta PhD 
130-3:00pm Group Process & Technique J. Packer, PhD C. Lord, MA 
2005:00pm Human Sexuality A. Tayloe, PhD 10/8-9 ou 9002000 Professional Skills in Private Practice D. Crausman, PhD 
: , in 94 m 
a en acckcancilelite tlie ppeec WLS LAND 10/8-9 Sat 1:00-6:00pm Eating Disorders: An Object Relations S. Krevoy, PhD 
2005200pm Learning & Cognition R. Hunter, PhD (OC) Sun 9:00-200pm Perspective 
200-500pm Psychology of Women D. Platt, PhD (OC) 10/15-16 Sat eos Child Abuse Assessment & Reporting M. Gerson, PhD 
3:00-4:30pm Group Process & Technique J. Packer, PhD 2:00pm 
[=y  5:00-8:00pm Proposal Research I-III R. Hunter, PhD (OC) 10/15-16 Sat 900-600pm The Projective Use of Mother-and-Child —_J. Gillespie, PhD 
; Sun 9:00-2:00pm Drawings 
D 5200-800pm Suicide & Crisis Intervention M. Peck, PhD : : PhD 
N 5:00-8.00pm Self Psychology II L. Superstein, PhD 10/22 Sat 1:30-500pm Narcissism and Intimacy M. Solomon, 
E| Gee Issues in Fam. Psychopath. & Psychotherapy K. Kepp, PhD 10/22-23 Sat 9 m The Psychoanalytic Understanding of, A. Panajian, PhD 
S 5200-820pm Psychopathology & Family Dynamics S. Harris, PhD (Oc) Sun 9:00-2:00pm the Paranoid Process 
j 5:00-8:00pm Psychoanalytic Psychotherapy D. Platt, PhD (OC) 10/29-30 Sat 9:00-6:00pm Ps cal Assessment IV: Lab L. Silverton, PhD 
D 
Pq 5:90-800pm Advanced Human Sexuality A. Taylor, PhD Sun 9:00-2:00pm 
500-8:00pm Psychopharmacology D. Diamond, MD 115-4 11/12-13 Sat 1:006:00pm Drug Use & Abuse R. Goltra, PhD 
AA 5:00-8:00pm Industrial /Organizational Psychol S. Wimer, PhD Tec S08 26open 
i BpeSeley) Hesse! L. Singer, PhD 
8:00-11:00pm Clinical Practicum III R. Gruener, MD aU EZ ak 900-600pe Dee Netcare nica! Sets pa 
8:00-11:00pm Tactics of Change in Family Therapy K. Kepp, PhD 
8:00-11:00pm Child Abuse & Domestic Violence D. Rowen, JD (OC) ———_ iii ———-—— 
800-11:00pm Bridge Between Pedagogy & PA Treatmt. R. Ekstein, PhD fee a ° D. Maybell, PhD 
ye 1 ction t eri. yychothera . , 
9300-10:30am Group Process & Technique R Phillips PRD (oc) | 1778 Sew SL eet eae yy big 
11:00-2:00pm Social Psychology M. Karlovac, PhD 97-18  10/15-16 Sat 1:00-4:00pm Psychotherapy with the Chemically N. Pike, MSW 
11:00-2:00pm Conjoint Therapy L. Singer, PhD 11/19-20 Sun 9:00-600pm Dependent Patient 
. 2:00-500pm Cognitive-Behavioral Therapy L. Singer,PhD 9/23 & 25 10/21&23 Fri 6:00-1100pm Social Psychology S. Harris, PhD 
TH 2:00-5:00pm Psychological Assessment | K. Cross, PhD 11/18&20 Sun 9:00-6:00pm 
Ty 3:00-4:30pm Group Process & Technique M. Koven, PhD 9/24-25 iwse eau 300-6000 repeat & Holistic Techniques —_D. Piatt, PhD 
5004: roup Process & : B 
U ee < , p peconiaue paver En 9/24-25  10/29-30 Sat 1:00400pm Forensics Practicum: Treatment of L. Saraso, JD 
R 5:00-8:00pm Clinical Practicum I L. Weisbender, PhD 115-6 Sun 9:00-6:00pm Victims & Perpetrators of Violence 
S 5200-8:00pm Clinical Practicum II L. Singer, PhD 10/1-2 108-9 Sat 1:00-6:00pm Psychopathology & Psychotherapy with — R.Goltra, PhD 
D 5200-6200pm Psychological Assessment II K. Cross, PhD 10/22-23 Sun 9:00-6:00pm the Perpetrators of Violence 
A 5200-8:00pm Diagnosis & Direct. in Adult Psychopath. R. Goltra, PhD 10/1-2 10/8-9 at 100400pm Introduction to Behavioral Medicine K. MacLeay, PhD 
500-400pm Tactics of Change in Family Therapy D. Rowen, JD (OC) eee) EE aba 
MA 5:00-8:00pm Psychological Assessment Ill L. Silverton, PRD Ea E ES crear pero ae al ea amet agi ao i gee 
psguiet eet Bi Rewer FAD, 11/12-13 11/19-20 Sat 1:00-6:00pm _Introduction to Mediation and the Basics _L. Saraso, JD 
8:00-11:00pm Proposal Research I M. Karlovac, PhD 123-4 Sun 9:00-6:00pm in Family Law 
8:00-11:00pm Psychopathology & Family Dynamics D. Cooper-Byram, PhD 12/10-11 Sat 1:00-6:00pm Practicum: Chemical Dependency K. Kepp, PhD 
8:00-11:00pm Clinical Case Conference 5 J. Delchamps, MD 1900-4:00pm Treatment 
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